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sequence of treatment processes used or contemplated in such systems
can remove a broad variety of types of inorganic and organic chemi-
cals, some more effectively than others. However, a combination of
processes is usually required to ensure effective treatment.

Although a few wastewater treatment systems are being studied
extensively to determine the composition of the trace inorganic and
organic constituents in their finished water, there is insufficient
information to compare their water to a broad range of currently used
potable water supplies and to judge whether either the latter or the
treated waters are generally lower in trace chemicals content. This
lack of data is especially true for organic chemicals, which have not
been thoroughly characterized for most potable water.

Thus, although it may be argued that there is no evidence to rule
out the direct use of treated wastewater for potable purposes (based
on the limited data on trace chemical composition), it is also clear
that the toxicological significance to human health of these and
other, as yet unidentified chemicals has yet to be determined.

Although not unexpected, there is growing evidence of a wide
variation in the efficacy with which the different chemical con-
stituents are removed in such treatment systems and in the com-
position of the final treated water, depending on the wastewater
source and the system treating it.  In addition, within a given
system there can be substantial variabilities among the chemical
constituents over time. Because of such variabilities, and of
differences among secondary wastewater effluents and wastewater
treatment systems, it may be necessary to evaluate each potential
treatment system individually with respect to its ability to remove
chemical constituents effectively. At the same time, the consti-
tuents that vary most extensively over time may require more atten-
tion from both a toxicological point of view and from the design and
monitoring effort.

A wide range of infectious agents may be found in raw domestic
wastewater. The more usual infectious agents can be classified
within four broad groups: bacteria, viruses, protozoa, and hel-
minths. They are derived principally from infected persons and can
be spread to others via the water. Other agents of concern include
toxins, antibiotic-resistant bacteria, and fungi. Although some
infectious agents cannot survive outside their host for any great
length of time, their environmental transmission is normally con-
trolled through wastewater and water treatment.

Today's technology appears capable of providing the degree of
water treatment required to meet any microbiological criteria asso-
ciated with using a severely contaminated raw water source such as
domestic wastewater. Conventional wastewater treatment (consisting
of primary and biological secondary treatment) may significantly
reduce the density of infectious agents in raw domestic waste-
water, but it does not produce an effluent free of infectious
agents. Disinfection may improve the microbiological quality of a
secondary effluent, particularly with respect to its bacterial
population, but it is unlikely that the protozoan cysts, helminth
ova, and enteric viruses possibly present in such effluent would be
effectively inactivated by disinfection as practiced today. The
density of infectious agents in secondary effluent can be reduced by